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KEEPING POSTED 


AS appeals court has declared that letter carriers 

are on sound legal ground when they use shortcuts to 
deliver the mail. The decision by the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, issued in San Francisco Nov. |I6, concerned an 
ordinance designed to keep carriers off the grass in Pitt- 
sburg, CA. In a unanimous ruling, the three-judge panel 
found that the law was unconstitutional because it in- 
terfered ‘‘with postal carriers’ federal duty to deliver the 
mail efficiently...'’ The court endorsed a USPS require- 
ment that carriers use shortcuts when there are no safety 
hazards or objections from homeowners, declaring: ‘‘The 


regulation’s purpose and effect is consonant with the Con- 


gressional mandate to the Postal Service to provide effi- 
cient mail service.’’ While the law was in effect, sticking 
to the sidewalks in Pittsburg had added from 45 minutes 
to 1-1/2 hours to affected routes, according to Postmaster 
James A. Billet. It's estimated that a nationwide ban on 
crossing lawns would increase the cost of delivering mail 
by well over $100 million a year. 


J anuary was National Blood Donor Month, and postal 
employees have achieved enviable marks in helping to 
meet the need for this life-giving fluid. For example, in Los 
Angeles, Lorenzo David Flores, who works at the 
Worldway Postal Center, has donated 63 pints since 1950. 
His total, while not a record, underscores the involvement 
of postal workers. The American Red Cross reminds us 
that ‘‘blood is like a parachute — if it’s not there when 
you need it, chances are you'll never need it again.”’ Fur- 
thermore, it says that blood donors are some of the fittest 
people in town. 


rofits from selling a system for winning at the 
P racetrack seemed like a sure bet to Jimmy Wolbach 
— until he ran into a customer from the Postal Inspection 
Service. Now he’s facing charges of fraud. In his ads, the 
promoter had promised — ‘‘as true as my name is Jimmy 
Wolbach’’ — that nis system would produce minimum 
winnings of $250 a day. But when an inspector from the 
Consumer Protection Program put Jimmy's ‘‘Famous 
500-Point Handicap”’ to the test, he averaged a $50-a-day 
loss. On investigation he also found that the promoter is 
known to his parents as Issac Oberndorfer. 


M ailers got two early Christmas presents Dec. 6 
when the Postal Service began allowing First-Class 
Mail to hitchhike on other mail and extended forwarding 
for Express Mail. 

Thanks to the ‘‘incidental mail’’ ruling, your Aunt Minnie 
may now slip a personal letter into a parcel and mailers 
may attach First-Class matter such as statements to 
publications or merchandise sent by second-, third- and 
fourth-class mail and not pay the First-Class postage. 
(Merchandise samples sent third-class are excluded.) 

The extension of free Express Mail forwarding means 
that the receiving post offices, which previously provided 
the service on a local basis, will now try to track down ad- 
dressees who have left town. However, there will be no 
refund of postage if the forwarding causes the item to 
miss the promised delivery time. 


o help LSM operators get used to seeing more 

ZIP + 4 mail, the Postal Service has designed a one- 
hour program to familiarize keyers with the longer codes. 
The training sessions will begin in February, according to 
Julian March, senior employee development specialist at 
the USPS Management Academy in Potomac, MD. 

While no testing or grading will be involved, the on-the- 
clock programs will provide an opportunity for LSM 
operators to ask questions about ZIP + 4 and key dummy 
mail carrying a mixture of five-digit and expanded codes. 

Operators will continue to key all mail according to the 
five-digit code. 


new version of the No.3 sack began arriving on 
| ete docks before the holidays, and a new No.2 sack 
is on its way. Made of woven plastic, the sacks cost about 
$.35 each, compared to the $5-each price of their canvas 
counterparts. Approximately 1.5 million of them went into 
circulation in December with good results, according to 
initial reports from post offices and from the third-class 
mailers who used them. Tests of a version of the sack 
designed for second-class mail are due to start in March. 
In May, International Exchange Offices are scheduled to 
get a disposable version of the plastic sacks for surface 
second- and third-class mail leaving the country. After 
they are emptied, the plastic sacks used domestically will 
be returned to mail depositories for reuse. 
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ay hello to Electronic 
Computer-Originated Mail 
service, the newest member of 
the USPS's 206-year-old family of 
services — and a First-Class 
addition. 
Born January 4, E-COM is the 
offspring of a unique partnership 
between the USPS and private sec- 


tor telecommunications companies. 


During its first five weeks, the 
fledgling service operated like a 
postal veteran, speeding 27,692 

ustomer messages to the 25 


serving post offices that are the 
backbone of the E-COM delivery 
system. 

The E-COM equipment in these 
facilities — strategically located 
around the country — accepts 
computer-originated transmissions 
and translates them into printed 
messages. The messages are 
automatically folded and inserted 
into envelopes, then join the 
mailstream for delivery as First- 
Class Mail within two days. 

More than 250 mailers have 
already applied for technical cer- 
tification to use this faster, more 
efficient method of handling 


computer-generated mail, including 
Merrill Lynch, Hallmark Cards, 
the AFL-CIO, and Equitable Life 
Assurance Company of New York. 

The USPS fee for the service — 
26 cents for one page or 31 cents 
for two — includes postage, paper, 
the envelope, and the labor for 
preparing the message for delivery. 
The customer pays an additional 
fee to the private telecommunica- 
tions carrier for transmitting the 
messages to the appropriate serv- 
ing post office. @ 








ts life span was only 18 months. 

It lost money for the major com- 
pany that operated it. It was ex- 
pensive. And at its peak, riders 
carried only 41 letters per trip to 
California. It was the Pony Express, 
which, nevertheless, has come to 
represent the most colorful era in 
postal history. 

Americans’ interest in the Pony 
Express results perhaps from their 
infatuation with the “Wild West” 
phase of our national development. 


Or it may be that a small, lean man 
astride a sturdy horse, testing the 
hostile elements, reminds us of the 
classic struggle between man and 
nature. In any event, the Pony 
Express, although short-lived, will 
always remain a prime example of 
postal heroics. 

The Pony Express was really 
nothing new. Its method of opera- 
tion was as old as the Persian 
postal system in 500 B.C. It was 
also not without precedent in the 
United States. 


In 1836, a special express service 
was inaugurated providing round- 
the-clock schedules between New 
York; Philadelphia; Mobile, AL; 
and New Orleans. This express 
used railroads and steamboat lines 
as well as horseback riders. 

The primary purpose of this 
service was to carry news of price 
fluctuations, especially for the cot- 
ton market, news clippings, gov- 
ernment dispatches and private 
letters. 

The operation lasted three years 
and has been dubbed the “Eastern 
Pony Express” by historians. 
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There were early advocates of a 
Pony Express between the East and 
the West, as the nation continued 
its ‘manifest destiny” to the 
Pacific Ocean. War clouds were on 
the horizon as controversy between 
the “free” and the “slave” states 
was aggravated. As new states 
were accepted into the Union, com- 
promises were sought, with the 
existing slave and free states trying 
to maintain a balance of power, so 
that one group did not outnumber 
the other. 

One of the big prizes in this free 
vs. slave contest was California, 
and the “free-staters” perceived 
that one of the major ways to keep 
this state in the free column was by 
keeping it in touch with the na- 
tional capital. The telegraph net- 
work was being extended to the 
Pacific Coast, but it was still a num- 
ber of years away from comple- 
tion, and there had to be a tem- 
porary, fast way to communicate. 

Mail was the answer, but in the 
mid-19th Century it took 22 days 
to send letters via Panama from 
New York to San Francisco. 

In January 1855, Senator Wil- 
liam M. Gwin of California intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to set up 
a weekly letter express between St. 
Louis and San Francisco, but the 
legislation was not enacted. 

Finally, an independent com- 
pany, the Central Overland Cali- 
fornia and Pike’s Peak Express Co., 
in hopes of getting a substantial 
mail contract from the government, 
started service over a Northern 
route, covering 1,950 miles, be- 
tween St. Joseph, MO, and Sacra- 
mento, CA. Initial rides were made 
in both directions on April 3, 1860. 

The average ride was fixed at 10 
days and later reduced to eight. The 
quickest trip took seven days and 
17 hours, and the text of President 
Lincoln’s inaugural address was 
carried on that famous ride. The 
cost of sending a letter was $5 per 
half ounce, later reduced to $1. 


At one time or another during its 
18-month life span, the Pony Ex- 
press involved 119 relay stations, 
90 riders and 500 horses. Riders 
were paid $100 to $125 a month for 
the hazardous bi-weekly trips 
which took them through hostile 
Indian country as well as treacher- 
ous deserts and over dangerous 
mountains. Only one rider was 
killed outright while on duty, but a 
few were mortally wounded. 

Division agents were located 
every 200 miles. Their job was to 
provide for emergencies, such as 
Indian raids and stampeding of 
animal stock, as well as to exercise 
general supervision over the 
service. 

At first, relief stations, where 
fresh horses and riders quartered, 
were situated 25 miles apart and a 
rider covered three stations or 75 
miles a day. Later, the distance be- 
tween the stations was regulated 
by the character of the terrain, so 
that some stations were actually 
only 10 miles apart. 

Two minutes was the maximum 
time allowed at stations, whether it 
was to change horses or riders. 

During the months the Central 
Overland California and Pike’s 
Peak Express Co. operated the 
service, its expenses were $700,000. 
They broke down as follows: 

Equipping the line . . . .$100,000 

Maintenance @ $30,000 

$480,000 

Nevada Indian War . . .$ 75,000 

Miscellaneous $ 45,000 

Receipts, however, were not 
over $500,000, so the company lost 
$200,000. The Federal Government 
did not extend any financial aid, 
and in August 1861, Central Over- 
land had to pull out of the Pony 
Express business. 

The service was continued for a 
short period by other firms under 
contract to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, until the line of the Pacific 
Telegraph Co. was completed in 
October 1861. = 
































The 1981 


ANSWER BOOK 


Facts and figures from the Annual Report put 
what we did last year in perspective 


well recognized that ours is 
the one government agency that 
touches almost every American 
almost every day. But few people 
stop to consider what this fact im- 
plies about our size. 

Few realize, for example, that if 
the Postal Service were a private 
company we'd be near the top of 
the list of Fortune 500 
companies...that, in terms of sales, 
we would rank in the top 15 in- 
dustrials — below Exxon and 
General Motors, but ahead of such 
industry leaders as ITT, Du Pont, 
Eastman-Kodak, and U.S. 
Steel...that we would be the third 
largest employer in the nation, 
behind only AT&T and General 
Motors...and that our 39,000 post 
offices, stations, branches, contract 
and community post offices make 
up the largest “retail chain” of any 
U.S. company ...from which we 
sold some $19 billion in postage 
and services last year 

The sheer magnitude of our 
operations is highlighted every 
year in our annual report — which 
is the “big picture” of a giant 
organization. But the Annual 
Report of the Postmaster General 
presents another kind of image as 


well. It is also a group picture of 
many individuals and what they 
can do working together in a single 
year. 

We're all there in this picture of 
1981, and as you can see for 
yourself in the summary of the an- 
nual report on the following pages, 
we're looking pretty good. 


1981 was a year of challenge, ac- 
tion and achievement. 

It was a year in which: 

© The Postal Service once again 
negotiated contracts with three ma- 
jor unions and several smaller 
unions. We again reached 
agreements that are fair both to 
employees and to the public we 
serve, and once again we did so 
peacefully, without disruptions in 
service, 

e For the third straight year, we 
provided overnight service for 
95% of the stamped First-Class 
Mail targeted for local or 
metropolitan area delivery. 
Although we fell short of our goals 
for second- and third-day delivery, 
we delivered all First-Class Mail 
(61 billion pieces) in an average of 
1.68 days and stamped First-Class 


in 1.51 days. 

© We continued the major effort 
begun in 1980 to improve our 
health and safety program and saw 
the results in a much better record: 
Accidents per 100 employees drop- 
ped 6.3% in 1981, our illness and 
injury rate fell 7.5%, and our lost 
workday injury rate was down 
12.7%. 

© We took new steps to make 
certain that all employees receive 
fair and equal opportunity. 

© We completed preparations for 
the successful launching of Elec- 
tronic Computer Originated Mail 
(E-COM), and we saw another 
year of outstanding growth for our 
veteran premium service, Express 
Mail. Its volume rose 36% to 23.8 
million pieces and revenue climbed 
46% to $269.7 million. 

¢ The amount of taxpayers’ 
money that went into our opera- 
tions declined still more so that in 
1981 the Public Service Appropria- 
tion represented only 2% of our 
total operating expense. (The year 
before Reorganization, taxpayers 
carried the burden for 24% of the 
operating costs. Congress would 
have had to appropriate more than 
$5 billion to provide an equivalent 





100% 


subsidy for 1981.) 

* Customers again endorsed our 
service as a good value by buying 
more postage and services — $19 
billion worth in all. They 
deposited a record 110 billion 
pieces of mail, an increase of 3.8 
billion pieces, and we again used 
the opportunity presented by a 
volume hike to improve produc- 
tivity. 

© Volume of second- and fourth- 
class mail declined by 264 million 
pieces and 43 million pieces, 
respectively. But the volume of 
First- and third-class mail rose 1.1 
billion pieces and 3.2 billion 








1974 


1972 1973 


pieces, respectively. 

© We increased gross productivi- 
ty — which is the total volume 
divided by the number of work 
years — by 3.4%, for a cumu- 
lative productivity increase of 
38.4% since 1970. 

It was, by and large, a perfor- 
mance we can take pride in. 

In fact, our major disappoint- 
ments stemmed from factors large- 
ly outside our control: The delay 
in implementing the 20-cent rate 
and its negative effect on our 
finances, and Congress's decision 
to postpone our introduction of 
ZIP +4 until October 1, 1983. 


1975 1976 


wummemes Local Delivery (overnight) 


= «aes Delivery within 600 mile radius (two days) 


mum Cross-country delivery (three days) 


POSTAL RATES 

Entering the year we had ex- 
pected that the rate increase we 
sought — the first in nearly three 
years — would put us within a 
hair's breadth of balancing our 
costs and revenues. But instead of 
ending 1981 with the net loss of 
$2.9 million we had projected, we 
closed the books with a deficit of 
$588 million. 

The difference reflects the Postal 
Rate Commission's decision last 
February to recommend an 18-cent 
rate instead of the 20-cent rate we 
had requested in April 1980. That 
recommendation would leave the 


continued 
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Postal Service $1 billion short on 
its total revenue needs. 

In March, acting under protest, 
the Postal Service Governors put 
the 18-cent rate into effect, and in 
November they modified a further 
recommendation of the PRC and 
implemented the 20-cent stamp. 

With the 20-cent rate in place, 
the Postmaster General has stated 
that we will hold the line on rates 
for at least two years. 


PRODUCTIVITY 

Looking further ahead, however, 
the opportunity for increased pro- 
ductivity — and holding the line 
on future postage hikes — receiv- 
ed a setback when Congress voted 
to delay implementation of 
ZIP +4. 

Since personnel compensation is 
84% of our total costs, there is a 
direct connection between our level 
of productivity and the fact that 
Americans enjoy the lowest 
postage rates in the industrialized 
free world. The chart on these 
pages tells the story best: Since the 
passage of the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act in 1970, fewer and better- 
paid employees have been working 
with better equipment and 
methods to do a more efficient job 
of moving the mail. 

The dramatic productivity 
record of the last decade can be at- 
tributed to our extremely effective 
use of our two most important 
tools: the mechanization program 
we embarked upon at the time of 
Reorganization and the presort op- 
tions we began to introduce in 
fiscal 1976. 

That’s why we could handle an 
additional 3.8 billion pieces of mail 
in 1981 with only a 0.5% increase 
in our workforce. (Actually, most 
of the increase in our workforce 
was due to a rise in rural carrier 
substitutes of 2,326, who are not 
full time employees). 


AUTOMATION 
We know that we are nearing 


the end of the gains to be made 
from mechanization. That’s why 
automation, and making the best 
use of it through our ZIP +4 pro- 
gram, is so vital to handling future 
volume increases. 

At present, 1,850 pieces of mail 
can be sorted per work hour 
mechanically and an average 800 
pieces by hand. With the various 
kinds of automated equipment the 
Postal Service will deploy, produc- 
tivity will range from 4,000 to 
10,000 pieces per work hour, 
depending on the operation to be 
performed. 

The savings from automation 
will, however, vary dramatically 
with the use of the ZIP Code add- 
on. With our present mechaniza- 
tion, it costs $25 to sort a thou- 
sand pieces of five-digit mail. 
Automated equipment reduces this 
cost to $22. But when the 
automated equipment is used to 
sort ZIP +4 coded mail, the cost 
drops to $17 per thousand. These 
reduced costs will be passed along 
to our customers in the form of 
less frequent or smaller rate in- 
creases in the future. 

For employees, automation will 
mean that once again we will have 
a better tool with which to handle 
more mail more efficiently — help- 
ing to insure the basic health of the 
Postal Service. 

Looking back on the year, 
despite the problems we en- 
countered, fiscal year 1981 can be 
seen as another link in the chain of 
progress that began with Postal 
Reorganization in 1971. A com- 
parison of the Postal Service's per- 
formance in the last 10 years with 
the performance of the old Post 
Office Department in its final 
decade affirms the foresight of the 
framers of the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act. They did a great service 
for this country. 

Today, we can look forward 
with confidence to even greater 
achievements in 1982 and ensuing 
years. @ 
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FINANCIAL HISTORY SUMMARY 





1981 


1980 1979 1978 


1977 





Statement of Operations 
Operating revenues 

Public service appropriation” 
Revenue forgone appropriation” 


$19,133,041 
486,000 
789,108 


(dollars in thousands) 


$17,142,760 $16,106,085 
828,000 920,000 
782,155 799,544 


$14,133,056 $ 
920,000 
801,510 


12,997,873 
920,000 
792,066 





Total income 20,408,149 


18,752,915 17,825,629 15,854,566 


14,709,939 





Salaries and benefits 


18,017,766 
Other expenses 


3,351,373 


16,541,098 15,162,096 
2,871,489 2,367,207 


14,031,254 
2,188,365 


13,124,065 
2,186,104 





Total operating expenses 21,369,139 





19,412,587 17,529,303 16,219,619 


15,310,169 





Operating income (loss) ( 


960,990) 
Other income (expense), net 


373,251 





659,672) 296,326 
353,280 173,510 ( 


365,053)  ( 
14,375) ( 


600,230) 
87,619) 





Net income (loss) (S$ 587,739) 





(S$ 306,392) $ 469,836 (S$ 379,428) ($ 





687,849) 











FINANCIAL AND OPERATING HIGHLIGHTS 





Pieces of mail (millions) 
Percent change 


110,130 


U.S. population January 1 (millions) 
Percent change 

Pieces of mail per capita 
Percent change 

Pieces of mail per work year 
Percent change 

Work years 
Percent change 

Employees 
Percent change 


3.6 
228.8 


106,311 
6.5 


221.7 
1.0 
480 
5.5 
156,528 
30 
679,184 
0.9 
666,823 
0.6 


148,322 
1.3 
673,057 





OFFICES, STATIONS AND BRANCHES 








Number of post offices 30,242 


Number of branches and stations 


Classified branches and stations 4,109 

3,421 
1,685 
9,215 


39,457 


Contract branches and stations 
Community post offices 
Total 


Grand total 


30,326 30,518 
4,109 
3,346 
1,705 
9,160 

39,486 


4,104 

3,415 
_9,284 
39,733 


4,091 
3,438 
_1,823 
9,352 
39,870 





PIECES OF MAIL | 








Mail Classification 
(in billions 


1981 


Percent Postal Service Dollar 





1980 Change 


Where It Goes 





First-Class 
Second-Class 
Third-Class 
Fourth-Class 
Penalty and franked 
International 

All other 


Total mail 


61.41 
9.96 
33.61 
0.59 
3.30 
0.89 
__0.37 
110.13 





60.28 
10.22 
30.38 
0.63 
3.50 
0.96 
0.34 
106.31 


1.9 Personnel compensation 


-2.5 Personnel benefits 
10.6 Travel of persons 
-6.3 Transportation 
-5.9 Rents, communications, and 
-7.3 utilities 
8.8 Printing 
3.6 Other services 
Supplies and materials 





Insurance claims and 


riation is authorized by the Postal Reorganization Act ‘‘for 
: y (the Postal Service) in providing a maximum degree 
tal service nationwide.” In addition, the Act authorizes 
Driation--a sum determined by the Postal Service to be 

t in providing certain mail services at free or reduced 


indemnities 
Interest on notes and bonds 
Subtotal 
Depreciation and write-offs 


public service 
of effective an 
the revenue forg 
equal to revenue for 
rates 

Total 





YOU DID GREAT! 


The PMG says First Quarter results 
show four-star performance 


To All Employees: 

The results are in on our perfor- 
mance in the first quarter of the 
fiscal year, and the results are so 
gratifying | wanted to take this op- 
portunity to thank you for a job 
extremely well done. 

The first quarter (Oct. 1 through 
Dec. 25) encompasses our most 
demanding time of the year. This 
year, the period also included a 
rate change and a significant 
reduction in scheduled airline 
flights compared to 1980. Yet, in 
the face of these challenges, we 
combined forces to produce what 
may well have been the best postal 
Christmas ever — and a first 
quarter that gives us a running 
headstart on good performance for 
the entire fiscal year. 

The facts tell the story: 

© Overnight delivery perfor- 
mance for stamped First-Class Mail 
destined for local delivery was up 
2% over the same period last year 
to 95%. 

© Second-day delivery perfor- 
mance — for outbound mail going 
600 miles or less — rose 4%, to 
86%. 

© Third-day performance — for 
outbound mail going over 600 
miles — also improved 4% to 
88%. 

e And, throughout the country, 
there was not a single report of a 
major Christmas service slip as we 
handled more mail (1.4% more) 
than we did during Christmas, 
1980. 


But the facts don’t end there, for 
we accomplished this service 
record with: 

eA reduction in work hours that 
was not only below the same 
period last year but also below our 
planned performance. 

eA reduction in overtime of 
10.4% for the first quarter com- 
pared to 1980. 

eAnd with 2,900 fewer casuals 
than last year (16,800 in 1981, 
compared to 19,700 in 1980). 

All these efforts added up to a 
4.4% productivity increase for the 
quarter and a healthy financial 
posture. We ended the quarter 
with a $255 million operating 
surplus, and preliminary results for 
Accounting Period 4 indicate 
another $85 million may be added 
to that total. 

A large part of our productivity 
advance stemmed from the con- 
tinued growth of presort mail. But 
of at least equal significance is the 
fact that we are managing work 
hours against the demands of our 
workload more skillfully than we 
ever have before. We have learned 
to plan better for such changes as 
the airline reductions. And our 
growing confidence has helped 
make Christmas a predictably busy 
time, rather than a time for panic. 

Although these results were 
presented to the Governors of the 
Postal Service at their public 
meeting on Feb. 9, the media did 
not report this good news. That's a 
shame, because the public should 


be aware of how well you have 
done. 

Recognition of the quality of 
your performance has, however, 
come from another important 
source. 

Army Brig. Gen. Donald J. 
Delandro, who is Executive Direc- 
tor of the Military Postal Service 
Agency, wrote me recently follow- 
ing a tour of major military bases 
in Europe for the purpose of assess- 
ing the Christmas mail program. 

“The overall assessment,” he 
said, “was that this was one of the 
best Christmas mail seasons ever.” 
He added: “Speaking on behalf of 
the million members of the Armed 
Forces, their dependents, and other 
authorized users of the Military 
Postal Service, 1 want to extend 
our appreciation for the outstand- 
ing dedication and hard work of 
your postal people.” 

I second this praise and again 
congratulate you for your four-star 
performance. 

Naturally, we cannot relax. We 
must continue our good work, 
providing both the good service 
and the efficiency that was envi- 
sioned by the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act. But I could not let this 
occasion pass without noting our 
most recent sign of progress. 


Sincerely, 


William F. Bolger 





NEITHER SNOW NOK... 


Despite some of the worst weather of the 
20th century the mail gets through 





it as the worst winter of the 

century and others settled for 
calling it the worst since the Great 
Depression. Either way, the wind, 
snow and icy cold in the first 
month of the New Year severely 
tested the Postal Service's tradition 
of letting nothing stand in the way 
of the mails. 

Weather reports from parts of 
the Midwest sounded like they 
could be coming from the North 
Pole. Wisconsin was especially 
hard hit, with temperatures of 40 
degrees below zero that felt like 80 
or 90 below because of the wind. 
The Milwaukee Post Office closed 
for the first time in 35 years 
January 4 as city transportation 
systems simply shut down. Never- 
theless, 200 postal employees walk- 
ed to work and E-COM service 
was inaugurated without a hitch as 
scheduled that very day. 

In Fargo, ND, temperature 
readings were 10 to 15 below — 60 
below taking the wind chill factor 
into account. Schools, banks and 
shopping centers closed, but post 
offices remained open and carriers 
continued to deliver the mail. 

In Washington, DC, non- 
essential government employees 
were told not to report to work in 
the face of subzero temperatures, 
accumulations of up to 10 inches 
of snow, and subway and highway 
systems paralyzed by tragic ac- 


§:: weather experts described 





Right: Temperatures dipped to 25 degrees 
below zero in Oshkosh, WI, but carrier 
Chris Keefe continued on his rounds. 
(Photo courtesy the Oshkosh North- 
western). 





cidents that had claimed 76 lives, 
including one postal employee and 
the family of another. But nine out 
of ten postal employees made it to 
their posts and the mail was 
delivered to the federal agencies 
shut down by the weather. 

To the north, more than 14 in- 
ches of snow blanketed Long 
Island, NY, and threatened to halt 
mail delivery. Postal officials, in a 
special radio appeal, asked 
residents whose mailboxes were 
blocked by snow drifts to set up 
temporary drops near the road. 
Out came household baskets and 
-’’ manner of makeshift devices, 
enabling the mail to get where it 
was going with only minor delays. 





In Burlington, VT, temperatures 
hovered around the zero mark for 
three weeks running, winds gusted 
to 40 miles per hour, and more 
than 80 inches of snow fell. But, 
postal workers both kept the mail 
moving and maintained their ex- 
emplary safety record. 

Perhaps the most severe test of 
the Postal Service’s mettle came in 
the Sun Belt. By northern and 
midwestern standards, the 
snowfalls weren't too bad—three 
to six inches. But in places where 
virtually everyone gets around by 
car and there is little or no snow 
removal equipment, it was more 








than enough to shut down most 
businesses. 

Still, it was a different story on 
the postal front: Houston, TX, 
reported no significant mail delays; 
Birmingham, AL, post offices were 
kept open by employees who 
voluntarily gave up scheduled 
vacations and stayed the night; 
and in Columbia, SC, the only 
federal installations that remained 
open were post offices and a 
Veterans Administration hospital. 

In Atlanta, GA, where snow and 
freezing rain stranded 100,000 
drivers on highways, three- 
quarters of the city’s letter carriers 
nonetheless reported for duty. And 
a postal energy coordinator found 
more pressing business on the 
streets than behind his desk: he us- 
ed his four-wheel drive vehicle to 
rescue marooned motorists from 
the same elements his carrier co- 
workers were braving to meet their 
appointed rounds. @ 


Above: Michigan mailbox serves as snowman support 
(Photo by Jim Galbraith, courtesy of the Brighton 
Argus.) Below: Postal van ploughs through snowy New 
York City streets. (Photo courtesy Public Information 
Office, New York City Post Office.) 
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Left: Carrier Gregory Ford watches his step as he descends icy stairs of 
Capitol Hill residence in Washington, DC. (Photo by Patrick S. McCabe.) 





MAY DAY I 


(Mike Stewart of The Press-Enter- 
prise Newspapers Inc., Bloomsburg- 
Berwick, PA, wrote the following 
story about Postmaster Allen Klich- 
er’s daring rescue of a lost young 
pilot. It is reprinted with permis- 
sion.) 


t was a young woman’s faint, 

E panicked cries heard over his 

airp!ane’s radio that drew Al 
Klicher’s attention. 

It was about 4 p.m. Monday. 
Somewhere over central Pennsyl- 
vania, a student pilot from Virginia 
was lost, her instruments failing, 
her fuel supply dwindling. 

Hearing her call for help, Klicher 
—determined to avoid an air 
tragedy like the one that had 
claimed his son—began a desper- 
ate 90-minute search to locate the 
girl and lead her to a safe landing. 

When 17-year-old Kathy Bark- 
er’s cries came over the radio, 
Klicher and a state Bureau of For- 
estry official were surveying the 
damage done by an extensive for- 
est fire near Numidia (PA). 

“She was really shook up,” re- 
lated the 56-year-old Klicher. “She 
was completely lost.” 

Early Monday afternoon, the 
teen-ager had taken off from her 
home town of Leesburg, VA, plan- 
ning to fly solo to Charlottesville 
(VA), a flight that normally takes 
about three quarters of an hour. 

A student pilot, Kathy made her 
first flight last September (1980) 


and had logged some 37 hours of 
flight time since then in her quest 
for a pilot’s license. The flight Mon- 
day was her second cross-country 
solo flight. 

Soon after takeoff, she encoun- 
tered a rainstorm. To avoid the 
storm, she piloted her Cessna 150 
along a highway that she thought 
would take her to Charlottesville. 
It didn’t. 

She flew on, hoping to find her 
way, but failed. Some three hours 
later she was lost and nearly hys- 
terical, crying for help. 

For Klicher, the girl’s cries were 
a vivid reminder of other dangers 
at high altitude. Four years ago his 
son, Guy, then 24, died along with 
three others in an airplane crash. 
The young pilot took off from Har- 
risburg (PA) and crashed halfway 
to Shamokin (PA). 

“That made me all the more de- 
termined to find Kathy,” Klicher, 
the postmaster in Aristes (PA) for 
the past 10 years, said.... 

Klicher was flying with Jeff 
Achy, a fire inspector responsible 
for Columbia, Montour and North- 
umberland counties (PA). They 
had their radio set to 122.8, a fre- 
quency used by air traffic in and 
around smaller airports. 

When he heard her cries, Klicher 
said, the first thing he did was tell 
the girl to switch from busy 122.8 
to 121.5, an emergency frequency. 
On the latter setting, she could 


more easily find help. 

But his first efforts to reach the 
girl failed. 

“She kept saying, ‘I can’t copy. 

I can’t understand. Won’t some- 
body please come find me?’ 

“I kept telling her, ‘Switch to 
121.5. Switch to 121.5,’ ” Klicher 
said. Finally, Kathy responded. And 
as the minutes passed her voice 
became clearer and louder. 

“She could copy me well. I knew 
she was close to me,” the pilot said. 

But Kathy’s plane’s instruments 
were failing. For some reason her 
battery was being drained. And she 
was worried about her fuel supply. 

Her Cessna 150 has a fuel tank 
on each wing. Fuel is drawn by the 
motor from each tank simultane- 
ously. One of the tanks showed 
empty on Kathy’s gauges. The 
other was nearly empty. 

While Klicher talked, Kathy 
broke down in tears several times. 

“She kept talking about her fuel. 
I kept telling her, ‘Now, Kathy, 
just hang in there. It’s only a matter 
of minutes until I find you,’ ” 
Klicher related. 

More time passed. Klicher asked 
Kathy to look down and tell him 
what landmarks she saw. She told 
him she was flying above a river. 

“Could it be the Susquehanna?” 
Klicher said he asked himself. He 
had a hunch it was. 

Soon, Kathy told the pilot she 
was flying above two rivers. Could 











she see a city? Klicher asked her. 
Yes, she said. Klicher’s hunch was 
right: The city turned out to be 
Sunbury (PA), where the Susque- 
hanna branches. 

Her location pinpointed, Klicher 
told Kathy to circle in a pattern 





After a thunderstorm, student pilot Kathy Barker found herself flying 
over unfamiliar territory, her instruments failing and fuel running low 
When her pleas for help came over the radio, Postmaster Al Klicher of 
Aristes, PA, heard echoes of an air tragedy that claimed the life of his 
son. He was determined that this life would be saved 
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until he could sight her. He flew in 
her direction, scanning the horizon 
until he finally saw her plane. 

He radioed for her to follow him. 
He led her east to the airport at 
Bear Gap near Elysburg (PA). She 
touched down safely. 


Then, Klicher said, she sat in 
the plane for a little while and cried. 
Before she left, she posed with 
Klicher for a photograph, snapped 
by the pilot’s wife. That night, her 
instructor flew from Virginia and 
took her home. ® 





hat happens when a 
"a nation’s postal system stops 
functioning? 

In Canada, last summer, the 
following: 

© Businesses lost an estimated 
$140 million. 

© Mail order companies laid off 
10,000 to 15,000 employees, and 
some of these organizations had to 
shut down permanently. 

® Many bills went unpaid, 
drivers’ licenses unrenewed and 
publications undelivered. 

® Lost postal revenues amounted 
to $300,000 to $500,000 a day in 
this nation of 24 million people. 

© Several businesses are suing 
the Canadian government for 
strike-related losses. 


In Canada, where strikes against 
the government are legal, the 
42-day walkout by clerks and mail 
handlers was the sixth such work 
stoppage in 10 years. These job ac- 
tions may have resulted in business 
permanently lost to alternative 
delivery services. 

The combination of stagnant 
volume, rising costs, and reduced 
subsidies led to a First-Class rate 
that nearly doubled January 1, go- 
ing from 17 cents to 30 cents (25 
cents U.S.). 

Toronto area courier services 
expect to keep most of the small 
business customers they gained 


during the last strike, explaining 
that customers seem to be willing 
to pay the extra money to ensure 
delivery of their parcels and 
packages. 

Private couriers picked up a 
great deal of mail business during 





the walkout, and some businesses 
also hired students to hand deliver 
bills and important notices. 

A number of companies, located 
near the U.S. border, arranged for 


pick up and deposit of mail in U.S. 


post offices in order to continue 


business with U.S. customers. 

Several publishing companies in- 
creased newsstand sales while 
others held copies of their maga- 
zines. After the strike many people 
received three issues on the same 
day of magazines they subscribed 
to. 

Utilities hand delivered bills, and 
some credit card companies asked 
customers to call them to find out 
how much they owed and then to 
pay their bills at banks. In 
Quebec, however, a law states that 
customers cannot be held liable for 
interest on credit bills not sent to 
individuals. As a result, there is 


somewhat of a wrangle now going 
on regarding interest payments 
during the strike. 

During the walkout, manage- 
ment recalled laid-off carriers for 
one day to deliver pension and 
welfare checks. Sorting of these 
checks was generally unnecessary 
since the government presorts them 
down to letter carrier routes. 

In the past, the Canada Post 
could not bargain with its employ- 
ees, who legally were employed by 
the Treasury Board of Canada. 
The recent conversion of the postal 
system into a Crown Corporation 
— Canada Post Corp. — will 
allow postal management and 
employees to negotiate directly. @ 
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smallest 


Trailways bus rolled up. A 
b lone passenger jumped out, 

snapped a photo of the 
post office, reboarded, and the bus 
lumbered away. 

Taking a picture of the Ochopee 
Post Office is not at all unusual. 
After all, it’s the smallest post office 
building in the United States and 
quite a tourist attraction. 

“People just love this place. 
They’re so excited when they see 
it,” says Postmaster Evelyn Shealy. 

Located in the heart of Florida’s 
Everglades, the Ochopee (pro- 
nounced o-CHOP-ee) office is a 
converted fertilizer shed. It’s 8 ft. 
4 in. by 7 ft. 3 in.—just large 
enough to serve three customers 
standing side-by-side at the 
window counter. 

“We get a lot of mail here just 
to be canceled,” says Shealy. Rev- 
enues in the office in fiscal 1980 
were about $17,000. 

“People stop here all the time— 
to take pictures or to ask for direc- 
tions,” she says. “We're like a 
chamber of commerce.” 

The post office is also a Trailways 
bus stop, and four buses a day stop 
there. “We also get tour buses,” 
Shealy says, “and we’ve had as 
many as three of them in one day.” 

Located on U.S. Highway 41, 
the Tamiami Trail, Ochopee serves 
the 225 families who live year- 
round in the area, including mem- 
bers of the Seminole and Miccosu- 
kee Indian tribes. 

They live in chickees—thatched 
huts with open sides—and often 
the only sign of modern conven- 
ience is a TV antenna. Many 


Indians get their mail by star route 
out of Ochopee, and operator Ger- 
aldine Bates Fish delivers to 197 
boxes. Her route covers 126 miles. 

Shealy has been postmaster since 
1972. She started clerking there 
two years earlier when Sidney 
Brown was still postmaster. Origi- 
nally, the post office was in Brown’s 
general store. But when a fire de- 
stroyed the store in 1953, the fer- 
tilizer shed was carted across the 
highway to the spot it now occu- 
pies. 

When Shealy and part-time clerk 
Evelyn Brown (no relation to Sid- 
ney Brown) are in the office to- 
gether, things are pretty tight. 
Every nook and cranny of the tiny 
office has some book or flyer tucked 
away. “We have to use all the space 
we have,” says Shealy, “including 
our attic.” 

At Christmastime, there are so 
many letters and packages, it’s dif- 
ficult for anyone to get inside the 
building. 

Once in a while, an uninvited 
guest, such as a lizard, runs along 
the inside wall of the structure, but 
the postmaster and her clerk pay 
it no mind. The Everglades is home 
for all kinds of interesting creatures 
—alligators in the canals, snakes 
and lots of frogs. 

A while back, Shealy received a 
memo from the Regional Post- 
master General. It asked all post- 
masters to cut down the energy use. 
“I said I’d run the post office with- 
out electricity during the day,” 
she says. So she turned off the one 
light and the electric fan. ® 
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7 Garner, a Fresno, CA, let- 
ter carrier, and his wife, Cathy, 


Under 
a program li by the Cali- 
fornia Departm f 
Game, they car 
injured bird animals until they 
become stror nough to return to 


had been 

care of hawks and owl 
local SPCA when they 
the overworked 
servation office 
teers. ‘“We thou 
any more trou 
were already 

Their operati 
Fresno Wildlife Rescue and Re- 
habilitation Service Inc. They are 
licensed by the e and federal 
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is donated and four veterinarians 
in the area volunteer their services 
In the spring they 
Calls a day and ave 
sleep. W 
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over the phone 

Among the 500 animals they 
have helped this past year were 
deer, opossums, bobcats, foxes, 
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David Garner 
coyotes and a baby weasel. ‘‘Nor- 
mally these creatures should be 
released as soon as they are well,”’ 
says Garner, ‘‘otherwise they lose 
their ability to fend for them- 
selves.”’ 

But there are exceptions, like the 
horned owl that had been shot in 
the wing. Unable to fly or hunt, he 
couldn't survive in the wilderness. 
Zoos already have too many owls 
and it’s against the law to keep 
them as pets. Their only hope is for 
a college, university, or museum to 
provide a home 

The Garners have also raised 10 
orphaned baby deer. The mother 
of one of them was burned by a 
forest fire and died shortly after 
giving birth. They don't learn to 
fear people which puts them at a 
disadvantage, say the Garners. 

Arrangements were made to 
release them in Yosemite National 
Park where they won't have to 
worry about hunters. 

The Garners have enlisted 20 
volunteers to assist them by tak- 
ing care of small birds like robins, 
meadowlarks and finches in their 
homes. But they warn people about 
trying to make pets out of wild 
birds and animals. ‘It's not only 
against the law,”’ they say, ‘‘it’s 
cruel.” @ 





azz musician Wilfred Middle- 

brooks was born in Chatta- 
nooga, TN, where he played string 
bass in the school band. After that 
he went to the Tab Smith Orchestra 
in St. Louis, spent a couple of 
years in the Army and played for 
three years at the Club Oasis in 
Los Angeles which featured such 
headliners as Redd Foxx. The next 
five years found him traveling all 
over the world as Ella Fitzgerald's 
bass player. During that time he 
played at John F. Kennedy's presi- 
dential inauguration. 

When he settled down in Cali- 
fornia in 1964 to bring up his 
daughter and son, now 17 and 16, 
respectively, that didn’t mean he 
had to give up playing jazz. He has 
worked for most of the famous 
record companies and can be seen 
and heard in the movies, “New 
York, New York” and ‘‘Heart 
Beat,”’ and on television's ‘‘Starsky 
& Hutch.” 








Wilfred Middlebrooks 


At present he is a custodian for 
the Palos Verdes Peninsula Post 
Office during the day and can be 
heard four nights a week playing 
with jazz pianist Paul Smith at the 
Velvet Turtle restaurant in Redon- 
do Beach, CA. They also have re- 
corded albums using a ‘‘direct to 














disc’’ method which means a first 
take on everything. 


Last fall Middlebrooks was seen 
and heard with yet another celebri- 
ty. On September 4, Cab Calloway 
aired a TV variety show called 
“Gift of Music.’’ Many famous 
entertainers were on hand, in- 
cluding Maria Gibbs, Leslie Ug- 
gams, and string bass player 
Wilfred Middiebrooks. @ 








Norita Reuhl 


orita Reuhl, a ZMT clerk at the 

Cincinnati management sec- 
tional center, became interested in 
astrology 12 years ago as a hobby 
and finds it so fascinating she 
teaches a class every week and 
plans to become a licensed as- 
trologer next year. 

Her husband and six children 
like to poke a little fun at her belief. 
“But before they sign important 
papers or make major changes of 
any kind, they're not too proud to 
ask me if it’s a good time to do it,” 
she smiles. 

However, the one thing Reuhl 
doesn't like about astrology is do- 
ing calculations by hand. ‘I'm too 
impatient,’’ she says. ‘Il used to 
mail the information to someone 
else who calculated the charts for 
a fee.’’ Then one of her sons heard 
her say ‘| wish | had the answer 
right now.” He convinced her that 
she needed a home computer. 

That was two years ago. Now, 





with the computer's help, she not 
only has time to prepare charts and 
teach a class but is able to meet 
regularly with other noted people 
involved in astrology and the 
psyche like Patricia Michell, 
founder of the Psychic World Or- 
ganization, and Bill Boshears who 
writes a column for a local paper 
entitled ‘‘ESP and You.” 

Reuhl says she plans to study 
and practice astrology full time 
after she retires. ‘‘l believe it can 
help people attack their problems 
at a time when they are most likely 
to succeed,” she says. @ 


Tom Neal 


uring the day he rides a jeep, 
but at night and on weekends 
he rides rodeo bulls and broncos. 

Letter carrier Tom Neal enjoys 
the security of his postal salary in 
Santa Maria, CA, yet aspires to 
winning big rodeo money. He 
speaks of the thrill of competing, 
praises the camaraderie among 
cowboys. 

And these contradictions crystal- 
lize to form a well-rounded per- 
sonality, an asset for winning in 
any endeavor. ‘‘A positive atti- 
tude makes a big difference in 
performance,”’ says Neal. ‘You 
are what you think you are. If you 
think like a champ, then you will 





become a champ.” 

Neal’s approach to riding came 
from his father, who followed the 
rodeo circuit for 30 years. Before 
getting on a bull he first evaluates 
the beast’s behavior, then envi- 
sions himself riding it. Finally, he 
clears his mind and makes the 
ride. 

“You can't be afraid of the bull,” 
he says, ‘‘but you must respect 
him. On the ground, a bull usually 
won't bother you unless you chal- 
lenge or corner him, and if you do 
that the bull will win.”’ 

Like other athletes, bareback 
riders must keep themselves in 
top physical condition. Neal con- 
siders the walking he does on his 
mail route an adjunct to his regular 
calisthenics regime 

For the big roundups lasting a 
week or more, Neal uses annual 
leave. But for one night stands he 
thinks nothing of driving a few 
hundred miles after work just for 
an eight-second ride ona bull. & 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill out PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current Mailing Address) and to submit it to 
the personnel office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life 
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